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CROSS CURRENTS. 


CHAPTER XII.—COMING HOME. 


TE villagexs of Tarleton were divided in opinion. 
The subject in debate was about the ringing 

of the bells when Mr. and Mrs. Ashworth arrived at 
the manor, some being opposed to this usual de- 
Monstration of welcome, notwithstanding the ex- 
Pressed wishes of the vicar and of the Fellowes 
ily. Tarleton would have repudiated the charge 
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of being a gossiping village, yet nowhere could the 
affairs of others be more canvassed than they were 
there, over the cup of tea, the jug of ale, in the shop, 
in the field, or at the market. " Every event having in 
it the attraction of calling forth some moral reproba- 
tion requires also a scapegoat, who, when found, is 
loaded with righteous indignation, more from par- 
tisanship than justice. Though Tarleton was uni- 
versally opposed to this marriage, it felt an interest 
in all the parties concerned. Ray was their squire, 
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and was born there; Captain Ashworth had been 
known to them from his boyhood. -They had seen 
him grow into manhood, and had ‘head of his 
military -chonours ‘and « suceess with’ reflected pride. 
Sympathising also with his late misfortunes and 
illness, they would have liked to have him among 
them, and .to*testify“their ‘kindly .feeliags by such 
attentions as were in their power. The villagers 
felt an especial property in the Ashworth family. 
They would not blame the squire for marrying Miss 
Hawtrey, but one and all were angry with her for 
jilting the captain. Comparatively a stranger, having 
only been a few years at ‘‘The Bury,” she was not 
so near to them as the other two, and for that reason, 
or because less personally popular, Tarleton judged 
her harshly. All the remarks made pointed in the 
same direction: ‘It was not worth while to wish 
them joy, the less said the better; no occasion to 
ring the church bells for them.” So said the elder 
villagers, while the younger were for giving the 
young couple a merry reception. 


Old Jacob’s voice | 





| 
| 


sealed the doubt, though his reasoning was some- | 


what beside the mark, except to himself. ‘‘ He 
did not like the marriage, he would rather have 


| 


welcomed the captain as Miss Hawtrey’s bride- | 
groom, and sent Master Ray to seek another wife ; | 
but he had seen the old-squire in his pew, come hail, | 


come rain, for more than forty years, and he was not 
going to let.» his sonbximg his bride home without 
wishing the bells to spealétheir welcome.” 

It was a fine crisp, clearsday, towards the end of 
March. The sun had been’shining brightly, but in 


the advanced afternoon the: rays, coming less direct, 
lost so much of theirewarmth that the occupants of | 


an open carriage, justeappearing in sight from the 
highest ground in Tatleton, were glad to draw their 
winter wraps ‘closer remnd them. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ray Ashworth»sat side:by side, neither of them 
speaking until they had ascended nearly halfway in 
that part of the-road-whence they must be seen from 
the church, «when the lady, looking:about her some- 
what ruffled,»addressed her husband. 

‘Surely theymust see us. Of course ‘they rwill 
ring the bells! Did you give»any order. about it 
when you wrote to:your housekeeper ?” 

‘‘ Not very likely,” replied Ray, «with .a smile, 
amused at the naive question; ‘‘one can hardly 
order one’s own glorification—at least, I could not.” 

‘Ts it not mine more than yours on this occasion ? 
you are bringing home your bride,” replied the 
lady, looking round with an earnestness that re- 
sembled displeasure. 

‘‘True, my dear Clarice, I wonder they do not 
think of that and give us a joyous peal, were it only 
in anticipation of the bellringers” fees.” 

Hardly had Ray said: the last word when Clarice 
was all smiles. Through the air came a loud clang, 
succeeded immediately by the most noted of the 
merry tunes rang by the Tarleton bells, ‘‘Oh, dear, 
what can the matter be ?”’ repeated again and again, 
until the carriage had passed out of hearing and 
was entering the park. A few children ran out of 
the cottages as they went by, dropping a curtsey or 
puiling the forelock in village style; a few more, 
gathered near the gate, ranged themselves in a line, 
but there was no further demonstration of welcome. 
Clarice, however, was not dissatisfied; her eyes 
sparkled, the flush of excitement flowed on her 
cheek, which dimpled and flushed with triumph as 
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“Here we are,” escaped her lips as the carriage 
dashed through the large iron gates dividing the 
park from the lawn. The tone of exultation in 
which they*were uttered was not unnoticed by Ray. 
It was no small satisfaction to hinmyto be the source 
of her evident delight, for he couldtalreadytbe look- 
ing forthe blesseduess of these who; give more than 
they receive. 

The usual course of things was here a little 
altered, as an accurate observer would have souglit 
in vain on his countenance the bright beaming ex- 
pression that was visible on hers. ‘Lhe rosy hues on 
everything around her to-day, and tipping the prin- 
cipal points which were to be so beautiful in the 
future, were mixed with sober grey for him. One 
little cloud, bigger certainly than a man’s hand, for 
it represented Piers himself, was rising slowly before 
him. He felt that a true reconciliation between 
them was necessary for his peace of mind, and yet 
could see no way to bring it about. Clarice, on the 
contrary, had no drawback to dull the sense of 
present enjoyment. Mistress of the manor, witha 
right to participate in all the advantages derivable 
from an income of £8,000 per annum, what shadow 
should disturb her, what imaginary evil should she 
permit to mar the happiness she anticipated? ‘Too 
wise to expect it to be perfect, and willing also to 
make the best of such alloy as might be found in it, 
she crossed her threshold with the conviction that it 
would be her own fault if her life were not a happy 
one—a wholesome persuasion wherever it leads to 
self-regulation and moderate desires. 

The hall, warmed by a good stove, received them 
into a temperature particularly agreeable, after 
leaving the outer air, «which was becoming damp 
and chilly, and.the »servants, ranged in a row, 
curtseyed, bowed, sand smiled, respettfully waiting 
for the word or nod of recognition. “All was pre- 
cise and orderly, evento the little speech prepared 
by Blair on the strength of his age-and.long-service. 
Turning into the drawing-room swhen ‘that was 
finished, a large bright fire making ‘it tolerably 
cheerful in spite Of*the heavy character:of its anti- 
quated furniture, Ray, after closing the door, took 
his wife into his arms, and kissing her tenderly, 
said— 

‘©Welcome, dearest, to your own home. 
we shall both be happy.” 

‘“Why should «we not. be happy?” *she asked, 
quickly ; then glancing round, she continued, with « 
mocking laugh, ““Eherroom is certainly not too 
attractive at present, but {I shall soon:improve it. 
That I agreed to do»mysélf. You were to newly- 
furnish the dining-room, and some of the roons 
upstairs. You have done your part, I shall not be 
long in doing mine. I assure you I intend to be 
very happy,” and her bright, animated countenance 
fully contirmed her words. 

Ray hesitated, coughed, and then spoke— 

‘“‘T hardly know how it came about, but somehow 
I forgot to give the order in time for everything to 
be ready for your return. However, the delay will 
not be long; in another fortnight the new furniture 
will be here.” ; 

Clarice looked at first bewildered, then, as his 
meaning reached her mind, the smile gave place to 
an ominous frown, and her disappointment found 
vent in words of reproach. 

‘Am I to understand that you have brought me 


I hope 


well as pleasure, when the commonplace words, to the old house as it was—that you have done 
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nothing to make it habitable for a lady—that you 
pay your bride so poor a compliment as to take no 
trouble to prepare your home to receive her?” 

“There is no forgetfulness, my darling, only 
delay; and you know how many things I had to 
think of. In a couple of weeks, at latest, all you 
wish will bedone. 1 shall write to Morant to-night, 
to see if I can hurry him a little.” 

‘And I wanted to have my aunt and uncle to 
dinner directly, to entertain them in my own house!” 
said Clarice, in a fractious tone. ‘‘ How can I preside 
in the character of a bride where the chairs are so 
soiled that you would forgive a lady for raising her 
dress when she sat down upon them, and where the 
curtains are so tattered that you are afraid to draw 
them? Oh, Ray, how could you be so unkind, and 
disappoint me in this way?” 

‘They did very well for the luncheon party, and 
that took place in daylight,” he observed, rather 
meekly. 

‘“You were a bachelor then,’ answered Clarice, 
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in a tone that had little sweetness in it; ‘‘ under | 


such circumstances those and similar drawbacks are 
laughed at; it is different now.” 

‘Well, my dear, it can’t be helped. There will 
be this advantage, that all will now be done under 
your own direction, and you will be able to please 
yourself.”’ 

‘IT would rather see that my husband cared to 
please me,”’ answered she, coldly. 

She was loosening her paletot, having already 
divested herself of her wraps, while Ray took up a 
position on the hearth-rug, impatiently kicking every 
obtruding piece of coal within the bars. Clarice, 
taking up the muff, fur, and gloves she had laid 
upon the table, turned towards him, saying,— 

“T suppose you will like to conduct me upstairs 
and over the house, to see the changes; my own 
little sitting-room is ready for me, of course ?” 

“No, dear, it is not; did I not tell you that none 
of the new furniture is arrived? The room has been 
emptied of the old and newly papered ; that is all. 
Itold you just now that I omitted writing about it 
in time.”” Ray spoke sharply; he was angry with 
himself, and with her for obliging him to repeat what 
was disagreeable. 

“Then I have no room to sit in but this?” ob- 
served Clarice, with visible vexation. 

“None. It is large enough.” Without deigning 
to answer Ray’s cross remark, she was moving 
haughtily towards the door, when he darted after 
her, and drew her arm within his own, saying, 


“What a foolish couple we are on the verge of 


showing ourselves to be! Because one thing is not 
night we are willing to make another wrong. We 
must not quarrel the first day you enter your new 
home. My dear, beautiful Clarice, be a little patient, 
and you shall have everything you wish.” He drew 
her closer as he spoke, and, in spite of a little turn- 
mg away on her part, succeeded in kissing her 
cheek, 

If the furniture was old-fashioned, there was 
Plenty of it, and it had once been good; so that, 
with the addition of bright fires, the rooms destined 
for Clarice and Ray were at least cheerful. Leaving 
her partially recovered from her disappointment, and 
engaged superintending the unpacking of her toilet, 

“ly went downstairs, intending to summon Blair, in 
order to make himself acquainted with such domestic 
matters as had taken place in his absence. 
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Before he could touch the bell a short knock was 
heard. at the door, and Robin entered. 

‘T did not see you when we arrived,” observed 
Ray, ina kind tone. ‘As you have returned to my 
service, I should like you to be my personal servant 
as before. I intend to dismiss Joseph; I do not 
require you both, and I prefer old friends to new 
ones.” 

To his master’s surprise, Robin seemed taken at a 
disadvantage. Instead of a cordial reply, he stam- 
mered and kept passing his fingers through his hair, 
which was beginning to assume a very uncombed 
appearance. ‘ Thank you, sir; I am obliged to you 
—or—I should be if—I think you had better keep 
Joseph, sir, if he suits you.” 

Ray looked surprised, and Robin fidgeted in 
almost ludicrous perplexity; then, suddenly be- 
coming more courageous, he continued, “I had 
better do my commission and have done with it. 
Robin’s services, sir, are not of much account any 
way, nor to anybody. I like to do my duty when I 
know it.” 

‘You always did it to me, and, I believe, to my 
cousin too, while you were with him.” 

‘That I did. He does not want me any more, or 
I should not have left him—not but what I was 
willing enough to come back to you when the captain 
sent me. But life changes, and we change; we are 
not always of the same opinion. I have got it here 
somewhere,” said Robin, rummaging in his pocket 
for something that had gone too deep down for him, 
apparently, to extract it without difficulty. ‘It is 
very heavy; I shall be glad enough to have done 
with it,’’ and with these words he produced a large 
key and laid it on the table before Ray, saying, ‘‘ ‘Llc 
captain charged me to give you this as soon as you 
arrived at the manor.” 

“What is it? What does this mean?” Ray took 
up the key and examined it. 

‘This is the key of ‘The Bower.’ Mrs. Ashworth 
is gone to live in London.” 

‘With her son?” 

‘“‘T did not hear so.” 

Ray laid down the key as if is burnt his fingers. 
Something tight was drawing round his heart, and a 
choking sensation arose in his throat. 

‘“‘T am sorry to have this to do, but the captain 
made me promise, so I must,” Robin went on. ‘‘ He 
told me to say that you would find everything in 
‘The Bower’ that belonged to his uncle the worse 
for wear, but every article was there, and an inven- 
tory on the table.” 

Ray groaned inwardly, but managed to suppress 
all outward signs of emotion except a changing 
colour. His face became of an ashen pallor. 

‘“You may go now, Robin,” said Ray, mildly; ‘‘I 
have no doubt you have delivered your message 
faithfully.” 

Ray spoke rather huskily, and without looking up 
—indeed, his eyes were too heavy and misty to be 
raised. Robin retreated to the door, and then turned 
and looked back. He had intended making a little 
speech which should indicate plainly on which side 
his sympathies were, and to resign his situation, but 
he could not trust his voice, and he felt, as he after- 
wards said, ‘‘too all-overish.” Mr. Ashworth’s 
countenance staggered him; he was not prepared to 
behold sorrow of that description—a voiceless anguish 
on the face he had been accustomed to see expressive 
only of joyousness and good-nature, and which he 
H 2 
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had known even before the first down of manhood 
had grown. His resolution to be guided by his 
affection for Captain Ashworth, and to show his sense 
of the injury done him, faltered at once, and instead 
of giving notice to leave, he asked with emotion, 
‘When am I to enter upon my old service, sir?” 

There came no answer; Ray waved him away, 
and, as soon as the door was closed, with a moan of 
sharp suffering he dropped his head upon his hands. 
The meaning of that key and of that message was 
not to be mistaken. Piers broke with him entirely— 
there was to be no more communication, no more 
intercourse. The family bond, so strong with the 
Ashworths, was sundered. Piers had been to Ray 
dearer than a brother—he was his hero, his Achates, 
the man whom he loved and venerated before all 
others, and loved with his whole heart. How he 
wished he had seen him, consulted him, before the 
irrevocable word had been spoken—-how he wished ! 
Oh, vain and futile regret! And yet he wondered how 
and when, by what fatality or carelessness on his part, 
he had drifted into a position so painful. He could 
not check the short, gasping sobs that shook his 
breast. There was a void within, and an aching 
consciousness of it; a gloom settling into a feeling 
of desolation ; a belief in the emptiness of all his 
possessions. Half an hour ago he had brought his 
beautiful wife to her future home, an event usually 
wearing the colourings of hope and happiness; but 
what was the mournful fact before him? The 
returned key had given him a great blow, and the 
message Robin had been charged to deliver wrenched 
at the very fibres of his heart. 

‘Piers! Piers!”? he said aloud; ‘surely I did 


you no wrong in taking for myself what could never 


be yours. No time or circumstance could have 
changed that resolution—she told me so, not once, 
but many times, and I could not tell that to you. 
Oh, Piers! be generous, be merciful! I did not 
mean to injure you; you will want aid and kindness 
in your trials, let me help you still; do not despise 
your cousin’s friendship. My love for you is still 
so great, ‘passing the love of woman;’ yes, even 
so,” he added, as the pathetic phrase rose to his 
memory. He raised his head, desiring to escape 
any untoward interruption by fastening the door. 
As he did so, signs of his bitter sorrow caught his 
eye in the large drops that lay on the table where 
he had laid down his beating brow, feeling him- 
self unmanned with grief. 

“It would never do for Clarice to come in upon 
me now, she would not understand my feelings 
about Piers,’ he said, as he locked the door and 
brushed the tell-tale marks from the table. Sitting 
down, he tried hard to recover his calmness. Against 
the gloom now enveloping his mind his affectionate 
nature struggled, whil8t stronger than ever glowed 
through the depths of his heart the old longing for 
his cousin’s regard and companionship. Was it lost 
for ever? If so, he had but Clarice left, and must 
at any cost bind her to himself. He shrank from a 
loveless life, and could not afford to loosen in any 
way the only tie that remained to him. Her affec- 
tion and tenderness were more than ever necessary, 
and yet there glimmered before his mind a vague 
presentiment that without great care, perhaps con- 
tinual yielding on his part, these would be often 
chilled or ruffled. 

From a long and not very pleasant reverie he was 
aroused by a knock at the door and the voice of 
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Blair announcing dinner. As he left the room, 
Clarice, rustling down the stairs in a rich new silk 
dress, very fashionably made and very becoming, 
saw him in his morning coat. 

‘‘Not dressed, Ray? I thought you would be 
waiting for me in the drawing-room; they told mo 
dinner was ready.” 

‘My dear love, I shall not keep you waiting more 
than five minutes. How handsome you look!” and so 
saying he clasped her hand in his with more than 
usual tenderness. 

‘‘ What have you been doing all this while?” she 
asked, with one of her brightest smiles, attributing 
his warmth to admiration. She knew that she looked 
particularly well, and was pleased that her husband 
noticed it. 

“Oh! a great many things—thinking, resolving, 
planning. I shall be quicker than you imagine.” 
Saying this, he opened the door for her to pass into 
the drawing-room, then flew up the stairs two or 
three steps at a time. 

When he returned, Clarice, sitting in the subdued 
light of the fire and that of the candelebras on the 
mantelpiece, fair as her laces, with every fold of her 
dress falling in graceful waves, was a picture which 
might gratify the most fastidious taste. Ray felt 
the charm less than he wished to feel it. This 
lovely creature was his wife, his nearest earthly 
possession, the legitimate sharer of his cares as 
well as of his pleasures, yet he knew that though 
he would gladly partake with her every enjoyment 
permitted him, he had a heavy trouble to which she 
must always be a stranger. 

‘“You seem to be taking more wine than usual,” 
observed Clarice after dinner, when the servauts had 
withdrawn. 

Without a word, Ray put down the untasted glass 
he was raising to his lips when his wife spoke. 

‘‘ What is the matter ?” she asked, a little sharply. 
‘‘'You have been answering me ‘ & tort et & travers’ 
all through the dinner. I hate to talk to a bad 
listener.” 

‘‘With this large table I am too far off, I shall 
listen better when nearer,” he replied with good- 
humour, wheeling a large chair near his wife, who 
immediately gave her attention to gathering aside 
her flowing skirt, saying,— 

‘Not so close, Ray, you will crush my dress;” 
then playing with the bracelets on her arm, his 
own gift, she continued, ‘I must have my aunt and 
uncle to dinner, and my cousins, and Mr. Saunders, 
and—” 

‘« Exactly as you like, my dear,” interrupted Ray ; 
‘ but since you feel the shabbiness of the furniture 
so much, why not wait a short time? I will write 
to Morant to-night and hurry him all I can.” 

Clarice’s mind was changed ; she wanted to have 
a family dinner, and was inclined to overlook the 
inelegant appearance of the room. ‘T'wo large silver 
sconces were shedding a soft light over the centre of 
it, and a brilliant flame was blazing on the hearth. 
It could not be said that the room then looked either 
dull or shabby. 

‘‘As you say, there is one advantage to be ex- 
tracted from your forgetfulness, I can choose some 
things myself, for I am going to ask you to take me 
to town.” 

‘‘With all my hoart,” answered Ray, pleased of 
all things to please her. ‘‘ We will go next week. 

‘‘No, not quite so soon as that. After Easter, 
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when the season commences. I should like to finish 
it in London.” 

Ray was certainly disconcerted, but true’ to his 
principal desire to gratify his wife, he promptly 
replied, ‘‘ Well, for a short time, as you wish it so 
much.” 

“T want to be there during the height of the 
season; that has been the dream of my life, and 
never yet realised. You, sir,” she added, playfully, 
‘will have the honour of giving your wife her 
greatest gratification.” 

Ray looked doubtful and somewhat distressed. 
A silence of some seconds ensued, when he an- 
swered,— 

“You know the difficulty.” 

She shook her head incredulously. 

“You know that from the peculiar nature of my 
property we have been recommended to prac- 
tise economy for a few years.” 

‘“T/un n’empéche pas l’autre,”’ said Clarice. 

“This year the outgoings are very heavy,’ con- 
tinued Ray, as if arguing the matter with himself 
rather than with her. ‘‘ There were the expenses of 
taking possession ; a good deal of money melts away 
when property changes hands. You also wish to 
make several alterations in the house; then there is 
the new furniture, and we are advised to put aside 
£3,000 every year for three years at least.” 

“You can easily give me the simple gratification 
Task if you really desire to do so,’ said Clarice, 
with a coldness that pained him. 

“Of course I can do so, but it would be to your 
own loss and disadvantage.” 

“T understand that the economy you wish to 
practise is that which is to limit my enjoyment,” 
said Clarice, in a haughty tone. ‘Real affection 
might have found out some other way of attaining 
the object in question.” 

“Tt is only on your account that I wish to put 
anything by, in order to make a provision for you,” 
answered Ray, with gentleness, knowing very well 
that the proposition itself refuted her implied accu- 
sation of selfishness, and painfully conscious at that 
moment of her value to him, the only representative 
of the heart’s wealth, without which he felt he 
would ‘‘ be poor indeed.” 

“With your large fortune you may do both if 
you choose,” persisted Clarice. 

“Take away £3,000 every year, you reduce our 
ineome to £5,000; with the expenses already in- 
curred, and those that we know are coming on, with 
what has to be done for the tenants, who are also 
damouring for a reduction of rent, I assure you that 
1am not a rich man. We cannot do everything, 
Clarice. You want a new carriage, better horses, 
another drawing-room, and many other things. 
What I want most is to know that you are taken 
tare of in case of my death.” 

“A strong, healthy man like you to talk in that 
way!” said the lady, lifting her head with an expres- 
sion of disdain. ‘1 suppose I may remember the 
“ld adage, ‘ Where there’s a will there’s a way’ ?” 

Pleasing as Clarice could be when she was in 
4 good humour, she could be equally disagreeable 
when cold and haughty. Ray was not in a mood to 
dispute with her, and his thoughts were too troubled 
for solitude. 

“Tt is only for your sake, my darling, that I am 
calculating,” answered he, with a touching tender- 
hess that even Clarice was not disposed to resist. 
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She suffered him to draw her head down upon 
his shoulder, and when he wanted to know how 
long a visit would content her, answered with a 
coaxing smile, ‘‘Take me after Easter, and when 
there we can settle the length of our stay.” 

Ray struggled hard to preserve the figment of 
happiness he believed he possessed. 





JOHN STUART MILL’S ESSAYS.* 


bY Senge respect for the memory of the late 
John Stuart Mill called for the posthumous 
publication of his unfinished Essays, it is not for 
us to say. Respect for the opinion of the living 
would have suggested a very different course. They 
were not called for from any quarter. They aro 
more displeasing even to his followers of the scep- 
tical school than to those whose faith in Revelation 
is fixed and firm. The book has been received with 
a chorus of disappointment on the part of those who 
call themselves philosophers, principally because they 
shut their eyes to the sunlight from above, and are 
content with the glimmering of their own imagina- 
tions. Wedo not remember a case in literature of 
such unanimous disapproval on the part of a man’s 
own following. What useful purpose, then, could 
they serve? 

We can only accept these essays of Mr. Mill as the 
testimony, all the more decisive because it is that of 
an unwilling witness, that by wisdom the world 
cannot find out God. Without intending to do so, 
these essays throw ligltt on a question upon which 
divines have long disputed—viz., the respective claims 
of natural and revealed religion. Into that contro- 
versy which was kept up with much warmth during 
the whole of last century we do not mean here to 
enter, but content ourselves with remarking that 
natural religion, which is logically prior to revealed, 
is chronologically posterior. In the order of idea 
we should know God first in his works and after- 
wards in his word; but in the order of fact it is the 
reverse. God reveals himself in his word and then 
we see him in his works. Natural religion, as we 
call the latter for convenience’ sake, thus follows on 
revealed. It is an old-fashioned but a true way of 
putting the same thing to say that, except as a 
covenant-keeping God, the El, or the Almighty, is not 
to be known by his creatures. But as soon as he 
has made a covenant with us and we with hin—in 
other words, as soon as he has revealed himself to us 
in his word—then we can turn to his works and 
there trace the lines on which he has written the 
proofs of his eternal power and majesty. He has 
written them in lines of light in the heavens, and 
furrowed them deep in the earth’s valleys and moun- 
tains. It is possible to see design in everything, 
from an eagle’s wing to an insect’s eye, if we set out 
with some conception, drawn from our own awakened 
spiritual consciousness, of the Designer himself. If 
‘“‘we are his offspring,” as the Apostle is able to 
show from one of the deeper and devouter utterances 
of the Greek poets, and if, moreover, as his offspring 
he has not left us orphans and outcast, but has re- 
vealed himself in a series of progressive lessons, edu- 
cating and enfolding the spiritual consciousness 
through patriarchs and prophets, by type and by 
ritual, on to the full manifestation in Him who is the 








* “Essays on Religion.” By John Stuart Mill (Longmans). 
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brightness of his Father’s glory, and the express 
image of his person ; if, to sum up all, we thus know 
God as the covenant-keeping Jehovah, then what is 
called natural religion becomes as simple and obvious 
as it is otherwise complicated and confused. As we 
love Him because He first loved us, so we may equally 
say that we know Him because He first knew us, and 
made Himself known to us. Knowing Him, then, in 
one direction we desire to know Him in every other; 
confiding in Him, as well in providence as in grace, 
we desire tosee some trace of Him in nature; and turn- 
ing thus with these prepossessions, as some would call 
them—prejudices they certainly are not—we open 
the page of nature, and see it written within and 
without with proofs of benevolent design. ‘‘ The 
works of the Lord are great, sought out of all them 
that have pleasure therein.” 

The mistake of the divines of last century was not 
in making much of natural religion, or of its connec- 
tion with revealed. Too much cannot be made of 
that connection. Their error was in putting them in 
the wrong order, and mistaking the ideal or logical 
order for the actual or chronological. In theory, at 
least, natural religion should lead up to revealed. 
But experience and history both attest that the true 
order is the reverse, and consequently that whoever, 
whether wilfully by putting himself out of the pale of 
the covenant, or ignorantly by being born outside it, 
tries to construct for himself a scheme of natural 
religion—a pure Deism, as we may describe it— 
desiccated of every positive element of historical or 
revealed religion, must end in failure. Naturalism, 
as soon as it comes out from the cold, dark cave of 
Atheism, as if blinded with excessive light, either sees 
two suns or can see nothing but the sun. Some form 
of Manichzism or some form of Pantheism is the 
invariable conclusion of every thinker, from Zerdusht 
the Persian to Schopenhauer the German. We chal- 
lenge philosophy to point to a single instance of a 
pure Theist. Theism, pure and undiluted, is as 
perfect a fiction as one fixed centre of gravity in a 
moving body. It never existed and never can exist. 
It either takes shape in some form of historical reli- 
gion, or it falls back into one of those theories which 
we commonly describe as Pantheism or Manichzism. 

We have made this preliminary explanation in 
order that we may by anticipation account for some 
of those conclusions to which Mr. Mill came which 
have surprised so many of his followers. That he 
should have rested all his life in the Comtist 
conclusion, either that there is no God at all, or 
that it is no matter whether he exists or not, 
this would not have surprised or scandalised the 
Benthamite school, with which he was connected 
during the early years of his life. But that, in his 
declining years, and under softer influence, he fell 
under what they vould describe as superstition, 
this is the scandal which they cannot get over, and 
we are not surprised, therefore, that the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette’? should condemn these essays of a philoso- 
pher as unphilosophical. We do not presume to 
define what unphilosophical means, since the clique 
who arrogate to themselves the high name of 
philosophers have a very conventional sense of what 
itis. We have nothing to say to caste ideas on the 


subject, but the impression which these posthumous 
‘* Essays ” of Mr. Mill produces on our mind confirms 
that of the ‘‘ Autobiography.’”’? Mr. Mill there traced 
the development of his own mind. From the ice- 


diet of hard facts by a schoolmaster-father, he 
passed, by some strange gradations in his latter 
years, into the hot-house of mysticism. The “ Auto- 
biography ” shows us the revolt of a nature in which 
the imagination had been systematically stesved, 
breaking out in the direction of a life beyond. The 
following passage from the ‘‘ Essays” illustrates 
this :— 

“* Human life,” he observes, ‘stands greatly in 
need of any wider range and greater height of 
aspiration for itself and its destination which the 
exercise of the imagination can yield to it without 
running counter to the evidence of fact; and that it 
is a part of wisdom to make the most of any even 
small possibilities on the subject which furnish tho 
imagination with any footing to support itself upon. 
And I am satisfied that the cultivation of such a 
tendency in the imagination, provided it goes on 
part passu with the cultivation of severe reason, has 
no necessary tendency to pervert the judgment, but 
that it is possible to form a perfectly sober estimate 
of the evidence on both sides of a question, and 
yet to let the imagination dwell by preference on 
those possibilities which are the most comforting and 
the most improving, without in the least degree over- 
rating the solidity of the grounds for expecting that 
these, rather than any others, will be the possibilities 
actually realised.” 

It is clear from this and other expressions which 
recur in these ‘‘ Essays,” that Mr. Mill had become 
deeply dissatisfied with the Benthamite ideal of 
existence in which he had grown up, and at the 
same time was unable to reject it for some other. 
Hence that state of unhappy division between his 
intellect and his emotions. He was drawn forward 
by a strange attraction towards the unseen and tho 
unknown, and then forcibly held back by the pre- 


therefore, that in this divided state of mind he fell 
into one of those strange theories of existence which 
for awhile held captive the acute intellect of Augus- 
tine. The stages by which he was led to this appear 
to have been as follows. 

“The notion,” he observes, “of a providential 
government by an omnipotent Being for the good of 
his creatures must be entirely dismissed ;” and yet 
with great inconsistency Mr. Mill goes on to 
remark—‘‘'To one who feels it conducive either to 
his satisfaction or to his usefulness to hope for 
a future state as a possibility there is no hin- 
drance to his indulging this hope. Appearances 
point to the existence of a Being who has great 
power over us—all the power implied in the creation 
of the cosmos or its organised beings at least; and 
of whose goodness we have evidence—though not ot 
its being his predominant attribute; and we do not 
know the limits either of his power or of his good- 
ness. There is room to hope that both the one and 
the other may extend to granting us this gift, pro- 
vided that it is beneficial to us.” 

He had brought himself, then, to this state of 
mind. Anxious for some evidence for a life beyond 
the present, and longing for some proofs of it in the 
existence of a Being who is himself eternal, he 
looked around to see what evidence there is irom 
nature for the being of God. The facts of the cas? 
seemed to warrant that there was a Being ‘ whose 
predominant attribute was benevolence ; but, since we 


do not know the limits either of his power or good- 





house of materialism, where he was trained on a 


ness,” all that we can conjecture is that “there § 
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room to hope that both the one and the other may 
extend to granting us this gift, provided that it is 
beneficial to us.” Surely a more lame and impotent 
conclusion was never penned by a philosopher. A 
theology of Manicheism ending ina “ perhaps” with 
regard to the life beyond the grave! A being a little 
less than the All-wise and the All-good sits on a 
precarious throne and borrows the right to be! 
Above him and behind him there is the iron reign 
of law, like that Moma or Destiny which, according to 
the Greeks, was stronger than Jove himself. Is it 
to be wondered at that with conceptions of God so 
dim and depressing, the possibility of a future and 
an endless life had dwindled down to a ‘“ perhaps”? 

Mr. Mill was far too acute a logician to reason from 


his wishes and to exalt the ontological argument of 


Anselm into an actual proof that man is immortal 
because he can entertain the idea of immortality and 
has a natural dread of extinction. He points out, as 
Kant has done before, the fallacy of this argument, 
which is no more a sure proof of immortality than a 
man’s desire to be rich and great is that he is sure to 
be rich or great. Our wishes deceive us with regard to 


present good, and therefore equally with regard to | 


tuture. The ontological proof, therefore, is worth 
little apart from the theological, and this Mill felt 
as clearly as Kant himself. But he was unable to go 
back and see where the source of his inconsistency 
lay. He was in that miserable state of fluctua- 


tion of mind which Augustine has made us only | 


too familiar with in his ‘‘Confessions.”” Undecided 
as fo any unity of purpose in the Divine mind, and 
unable to see that evil only exists as the tares among 


the wheat and because an enemy has done this, he | 


came in a hesitating kind of way to a compromise 
between philosophy and religion which. both philo- 
sophers and religionists repudiate with. equal em- 
phasis, and which has never laid any serious hold 
on minds in the least. In Augustine’s case the 
Manicheean heresy was only a halting-stage between 
a sensual philosophy and faith. We wish we could 
say the same of Mr. Mill. But the ‘‘Autobiography” 
and the ‘‘Essays”’ break off at the point where he has 
begun to see that there are capacities in a man which 
the things of:.time and sense cannot satisfy. Would 
that: Augustine’s experience had been realised in 
his case. There was no voice which seemed to 
whisper to him the words, ‘‘ Zolle lege’? (Take and 
read), when, as Augustine tells us in his ‘‘ Con- 
fessions,” opening his Bible his eye fell on the 
words, “‘ But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts 
thereof.”’ 

One of the most perplexing problems of our exis- 
tence here is that which is suggested by the supple- 
mentary chapter, as we may describe it, to Mr. Mill’s 
“ Confessions.”” He seemed to be making his way to 
the light—as far as reason could guide him, his face 
at least was set in the direction of religious truth— 
when his life came to an end, and the curtain dropped 
on a truth-loving but unhappily incomplete nature. If 
“culture,” as it is called, is the final end of man, mean- 
ing by that the harmonious development of two only 
of the three inalienable faculties of man, then Mr. Mill 
was, after Goethe perhaps, one of the most cultured 
men of modern times. Differing from Goethe only in 
this, that he was a scientist first, and a man of imagi- 
nation and sentiment afterwards, it was his life study, 
as it had been Goethe’s before him, to make incursions 
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into other regions of thought than those in which his 
life studies lay. Goethe, for instance, was a poet and 
an artist, but he felt that, to round off his intellectual 
life and complete his ideal of culture, he must include 
also exact science, and therefore in his old days he 
studied botany and comparative physiology, though 
his researches in morphology, or the doctrine of 
typical form, was, after all, little more than a poet’s 
dream. Mill, on the other hand, whose education 
was on a different plan, began as a student of exact 
science and branched off in his latter days into senti- 
mental theories, and what were called by political 
economists of the old school his heresies, as to the 
rights of women, the unearned increment of land, and 
other such sentimental views of the laws of wealth. It 
was the desire of culture in both cases which drew 
these men off in directions the very opposite to that 
which they had set out with—the poet dabbling in 
science and throwing out theories in optics. and 
botany which were little else than poet’s dreams, the 
man of exact science falling into sentimentalisms 
quite as far-fetched or alien to his true genius. But 
in neither case did culture carry them on to the true 
conclusion to which Solomon was led, that to fear 
God and keep his commandments, this is the whole 
duty, or rather is the true end, of human existence. 
The spiritual side of human nature was to them a 
blank, and culture, therefore, in the highest and 
truest sense of the word, unknown. 

There is a mournful sadness in the closing pages of 
the book. Had he studied the evidences of Chris- 
_ tianity at an earlier age and under happier conditions, 

he could hardly have rested satisfied with a mere 
admiration of the ethics of Christianity. Of the 
Founder of Christianity, as well as of the morality he 
| taught, he makes what will be to many unexpected 
admissions, as when he says ‘‘ Whatever else may be 
taken away from us by rational criticism, Christ is 
still left,—a unique figure, not more unlike all his 
precursors than all his followers, even those who had 
the direct benefit of his personal teaching.” And 
again, he speaks of Jesus of Nazareth as “ the ideal 
| representative and guide of humanity; nor even now 
_ would it be easy, even for an unbeliever, to find a 
| better. translation of the rule of virtue from the ab- 
stract. into the concrete than to endeavour'so to live 
| that Christ would approve our life.” 
| These ‘‘Essays,” then, of Mr. Mill, the last gleanings 
of an intellectual harvest of remarkable completeness, 
| are a melancholy confirmation of the old adage— 





“ Unless above himself he can 
Exalt himself, how mean a thing is man.” 





|The book is disappointing to philosophers and 
to religionists, but more especially to the former. 
To the Christian, indeed, it is a confirmation of the 
truth of God’s word that man is made for God and 
eternity, and that no less good than the highest will 
really satisfy him long. If there are any timid 
Christians who think that the tendency of such a book 
as this of Mr. Mill’s is to promote scepticism we can 
ouly say that our impression is the very reverse. It 
is, in fact, a testimony to the truth of Revelation, and 
though Mill does not break off with the same con- 
clusion as Augustine in his ‘‘ Confessions,” every line 
in it leads that way. ‘‘ Fecisti nos:ad te et inquietum 
est cor nostrum donec requiescat in te.”” (Thou hast 
made us for thyself, and our heart is restless till it 
rest in thee.) —Awg. Conf. i. 1. 





NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


MR. RAREY, THE HORSE-TAMER. 


R. RAREY, the wonderful horse-tamer, proved 

himself to be pre-eminently the friend of the 

horse; and the man who can prove that kindness 

will succeed where hard blows fail, deserves to be 
honoured. 

Mr. Rarey had under his tuition the most stub- 
born and unmanageable horses in her Majesty’s 
service and belonging to the nobility, and has never 
failed in a single instance in bringing them into sub- 
jection by a kindly and humane method of treatment, 
which wins the confidence and affection of the horse 
and establishes his supremacy. Some idea may be 
had of the difficulties and dangers against which 
Mr. Rarey has contended with such signal success 
by the following account of his subjugation of the 
celebrated horse Cruizer. Lord Colchester, the pro- 
prietor, thus describes Cruizer :—‘‘ He was vicious 
from a foal, always troublesome to handle, and 
showed temper on every opportunity. His savage 
propensities rendered the care of him too dangerous 
an office for any man. For days he would allow no 
one to enter his box, and on one occasion he tore an 
iron bar, one inch thick, in two with his teeth! He 
was 80 vicious that it was necessary to keep him con- 
stantly muzzled.” 

Mr. Rarey, confident of success, offered to forfeit 
one hundred pounds if he did not return the horse 
cured in three months, and gave a bond to that effect. 
‘‘ Cruizer will be more than a match for him,” was 
the general remark, and grooms and stablemen 
smiled when they heard of the rash attempt. 

About the danger of the trial there could be no 
mistake. Twice the horse flew like a tiger at “the 
tamer’ with a savage cry, and it required some tact 
on the part of Mr. Rarey to keep out of his reach. 
After many attempts his head was secured to the 
rack. This restraint at first seemed to madden him, 
and for twenty minutes he was in such a fearful 
state that Lord Colchester cried out, ‘‘ Mr. Rarey, 
don’t peril your life; think no more of the £100 
bond.” Mr. Rarey, however, persevered, and, to 
the amazement of everybody, succeeded. ‘‘ In three 
hours,” says Lord Colchester, ‘‘Mr. Rarey and 
myself mounted him, although he had not been 
ridden for nearly three years.” 

‘‘A few days ago,” writes a gentleman who had 
witnessed Mr. Rarey’s skill, ‘‘ Cruizer was a frantic 
savage; now he is bridleless, following Mr. Rarey 
like a dog, stopping or trotting just as he is told. 
Every trace of savage life has left his eye, and he 
enjoys being fondled.” —From ‘‘ Anecdotes of Animals.” 
(Partridge and Co.) 


ATTACHMENT OF THE HORSE TO OTHER ANIMALS. 


Cats are great favourites with horses. The Rev. 
J. G. Wood relates that ‘‘ the celebrated Godolphian 
Arabian was strongly attached to a cat, which usually 
sat on his back or nestled ia the manger. When he 
died the cat pined away, and soon followed her 
loved friend.” 


The following interesting instance of an attach- 





ment between a horse and a dog is related by 
Captain Brown: 

“My friend Dr. Smith, of the Queen’s County 
Militia, Ireland, had a beautiful hackney, which, 
though extremely spirited, was at the same time 
wonderfully docile. He had also a fine Newfound- 
land dog named Cesar. These animals were mutually 
attached, and seemed perfectly acquainted with each 
other’s actions. The dog was always kept in the 
stable at night, and uniformly lay beside the horse. 
When Dr. Smith practised in Dublin he visited his 
patients on horseback, Cesar taking care of his 
horse whilst in their houses, to whom he gave the 
reins in his mouth. The horse stood very quietly, 
even in that crowded city, beside his friend Cesar. 
If the house of the next patient was in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, the doctor did not think it 
worth while to remount, but called to the horse and 
Cesar, when instantly both obeyed, Ceesar carrying 
the reins, and holding them, as before, at the door 
of the new house, where both quietly stood until the 
doctor came out again. While Dr. Smith remained 
in Maryborough, Queen’s County, where I com- 
manded a detachment, I had many opportunitics 
of witnessing the friendship and sagacity of these 
intelligent animals. The horse seemed to be as 
implicitly obedient to his friend Ceesar as he could 
possibly be to his groom. The doctor would go to 
the stable, accompanied by his dog, put the bridle 
upon his horse, and giving the reins to Cesar, bid 
him take the horse to the water. Both understood 
what was to be done, when off trotted Cesar, fol- 
lowed by the horse, capering and playing with the 
dog all the way to the rivulet, about 300 yards 
distance from the stable. We followed at a great 
distance, keeping as far off as possible, so that we 
could observe their manoeuvres. They invariably 
went to the stream, and, after the horse had quenched 
his thirst, both returned in the same playful manner 
as they had gone out. The doctor frequently desired 
Cesar to make the horse leap over this stream, which 
might be about six feet broad. The dog, by a kind 
of bark, and leaping up towards the horse’s head, 
intimated to him what he wanted, which was quickly 
understood, and he cantered off, preceded by Cesar, 
and took the leap in a neat and regular style. The 
dog was then desired to bring him back again, and 
it was speedily done in the same manner. On one 
occasion Ceesar lost hold of the reins, and as soon as 
the horse cleared the leap, he immediately trotted 
up to his canine guide, who took hold of the bridle 
and led him through the water quietly.” 


INSANITY IN HORSES. 


A Piedmontese officer possessed a beautiful and 
valuable mare; but she had one strange defect of 
character which rendered her at times exceedingly 
dangerous—viz., a decided aversion to paper, which 
she recognised the moment she saw it or heard it 
rustle. This roused her to madness. Yet she had 
not the slightest fear of objects and sounds which 
would terrify other horses, such as military music, 
the whistling of balls, the roaring of cannon, the 
glitter of arms, and the fires of the bivouacs. The 
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122 ANECDOTES 
confusion aud noise of battle made no impression, 
only the sight of a white object terrified her. 

Another mare was:all that could be wished, on the 
parade, on the route, in the ranks. inthe stable, and 
in, action; but if she once caught sight of a grey 
horse, she would rush forth on the animal with the 
greatest fury, as on an imaginary foe, and try to 
seize it by the throat so as to produce suffocation. 
In both these cases the horse exhibited that variety 
of madness, called in human beings monomania, 
or madness confined to one. object.—Prof. Youatt. 


A’ VICIOUS HORSE CURED. 

A horse originally worth £200 was offered at 
Tattersall’s:for £15. It was a very fine-animal, butt 
lad beem: so: cruelly trained and ill-treated that: its 
temper: had. become sullen and savage, and itr was 
sent to be: sold. for amy money it would fetch:. My 
friend purchased the horse, detesmimed to dévelop 
its good qualities, so long dormant; by applying to 
it those principles of humane training adopted in 
reference to Arabian horses; and‘ offwhich Mr. Rarey 
has given us so manyexamples. He set to work. 
He attempted the difficult task, fédethe horse him- 
self, and took the greatest’ caresof him. At first 
the horse looked ati lim: with bloodshot eye and 
augry countenance, his nostrils» dilated, his whole 
frame shaking with nervoussitritability. By degrees 
all this:passed away; the animal grew fond of his 
master; my friend was just'as:much attashedito:-him. 
I confess: that.when he proposed to: dive» me to 
London with that horse I mounted. the» chaise with 
some trepidation. We» liad to pass over london 
Bridge: at its. busiest’ hour of traffic. Up: went 

ears of the noble steed, and! the result 
appeared hazardous; but the master gently whiis- 
pered’ words of encouragement and. reassured: him; 
it-was- a:voice that he had heard in the: stable, it 
was avoice of friendship: THe intelligent animal 
seemed to own the pewervoff liis humane driver, aud 
took us within an inch of tilig»wheel:and that wheel 
with beautiful. precision, and! ate last landedi us 
exactly where: we would be without" tlie slightest 
accident. And I would say to you, Go ye im this 
course, and do likewise.—Zxrtract from a: speech: by: 
Rev. T. Jackson, Reetor of Stoke Newington. 


MAJOR DENHAM AND HIS FAVOURITE: ARABIAN. 

Between Major Denham, tlie brave andi enter- 
prising English African traveller; and a favourite 
Arabian horse, the most kindly relations: existed. 
This animal died in one of the deserts off Central. 
Africa, and his loss appears to have been deeply felts 
by the major, who thus expresses his feelings on the 
subject :—‘‘It was not grief, but. it was something. 
very nearly approaching it, and although I felt 
ashamed of the degree of derangement I suffered 
from it, yet I was several days before I could get 
over the loss. Let it be remembered that the poor 
animal had been my support and comfort, nay, com- 
panion, through many a dreary day and night, had 
endured both hunger and thirst in my service, and 
was so docile that he would’ stand still in the desert 
for hours while I slept betweem his legs, his body 
affording me the only shelter tiat could: be-obtained 
from the powerful influence offttie-noondaysun; he 
was yet the fleetest of the: fleet. and: ever foremost 
in the: chase:”’ 


TREATMENT OF THE HORSE IN MOHAMMEDAN COUNTRIESI. 
The: Avabians never beat their horses nor cut 





their tails, but speak to them kindly and make pets 


OF HORSES. 


of them. The Arabefullyeunderstands how much is 
to be: gained by kindi word’; how: little by hard 
blows. The result of: this treatment'isthatithe Aral, 
horse is: inthe highest* degree docile and. tractable, 
running to meet his master thesmoment.le hears the 
sound of his voice, and féllowing hinm about the 
encampment like a dog, During the» day he is 
suffered 'to-pasture at large).and atemight he enters 
his: master’s tent, where heris.regaléd witha nose- 
bag full of barley, and! allawed to sleep among the 
children, whom he takes-care never to hurt, and who 
caress him as if lie-were one of themselves. § 

gentle and affectiomate has kind treatment made 
him: When. ationt: to start on a journey he is 
saddléd! and! bridléd} whemamiadiectionate word from 
hissmaster, or the slightestspressurecon thesrein, and 
he is off like the windd. Should hisemasterrfall off, 
herwill stop till heistremounted. Tiiiss kind treat- 
ment'to the horse*is:with the Arabs a religious duty, 
and is habitually practised in all Mohammedan 
countriesy. being inculcated in the Koran. ‘As 
many grains of barley,” says Mohammed, “as are 
contained in the food we give to a horse, so many 
indulgences do we daily gain by giving it.” 


THE CIRCUS HORSE AT ASTLEY’S. 

Captain Brown in his ‘‘ Anecdotes”’ thus describes 
a Spanish horse that used to perform in the amphi- 
theatre at Astley’ss— 

‘This docile-animal!was* accustomed at his public 
performance imthie: amphitheatre to ungirth his own 
saddle, wash: his feet in a pail of water, fetch and 
carry a complete tea equipage, with other strange 
things. He» would take a kettle of boiling water 
from»off a flaming fire, and act, in fact, like a waiter 
at a tavern.ortea-garden. Mr. Davies, the late pro- 
prietor: and! manager’ of: the: amphitheatre, had thie 
greatest regard! and! attecliment: for this animal on 
account of his wonderful tractability and extra- 
ordinary docility ; and when from age he had lost all 
his teeth, and was unable to masticate his corn, he 
was fed upon bread, and at last, nature becoming 
exhausted, he died at the age of forty-two years.” 


THE CARTER WITHOUT A WHIP. 
Thoneof! the timber-yards near thte*City Road, in 
Tiondon;, there» is» a: carter: whosissmeted for kindness 
to the-liorse underliis:oare: Tliis:man does without 
a. whip» altogether.. He is deeply attavlied to the 
lierse; and the: animal}, knowing» itselff to be a pet, 
obeys the slightest intimation of his:wishes as soon 
as-understood. It is only necessary for him to walk 
a:little:in advance, when, after a kind word or two 
andithe simple pointing of the finger, the horse puts 
fortli his utmost strength, moving and drawing his 
lieavy burden much more readily than those which 
areseruelly lashed and stimulated with the whip. 


“ ROBLING STONES.” 
SOST menj, perhaps all men of healthy tempera- 


ment, are; at some period or other of their lives, 
subject? to the nomadie instinct om impulse, which 
goads: them to»wander abroad. upon the face of the 
earth, and’. see’ whiattissto: be: seen. In some this 
instinct is far more powerful and prevailing than in 
otliers, while those who have been all their lives 
entirely free from it must be exceedingly few. In 
very ancient times, so far as we know with certainty 
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anything about them, the wandering life was the 
normal life of the human families agd groups of 
families ere yet nationalities existed./ Even at the 
present day it is the’ life of numerous hordes in 
Central Asia; and in the little-known regions of the 
African continent it is presumably much the same. 
The civilised peoples have not lost the old impulse, 
but the civilised mind has subdued and regulated it, 
and made what was once a necessity a gratification 
and a luxury. It has taken many centuries to effect 
this transformation, for it is one which only time 
could bring about. All attempts to compel either 
individuals or communities accustomed to wander 
to settle down permanently in one spot, have signally 
failed, and must usually fail. The Indian tribes of 
North America, for the most part, resist all endea- 
yours to locate them permanently. They may be 


induced to sell their hunting-grounds for the white | 
man’s firearms or his fire-water, but oaths and | 


promises and treaties made in solemn conclave will 
not bind them, and as long as they draw the breath 
of life they must rove at their will, let the white 
man do his worst. Nay, even the Indian child, 
snatched into the lap of civilisation in his infancy, 
and carefully trained to civilised modes of life, will 
break out as a wanderer before he is fully adult, will 
cast off the easy yoke to which he has become 
naturalised, and betake himself to the woods and 
wildernesses. 

It would seem, therefore, that the nomadic bias is 
in a manner constitutional—that it runs, as people 
say, in the blood, and that there is no race of man- 
kind whom it does not characterise more or less. 
Be that as it may, it is certain that Englishmen have 
from time out of mind been conspicuous for their 
vandering propensities, and it is true that no portion 
of the accessible globe has escaped their prying 
search. It is the Englishman who skirts whole 
continents in his sailing yacht—or ascends unex- 
plored rivers in his canoe—or scales virgin Alps—or 
pushes on with an Esquimaux or Greenlander towards 
the icy regions of the Pole—or, armed with a rifle 
and a phial of quinine, plunges into the pathless 
jungles of the tropics. No hardship deters him; on 
the contrary, it is the inevitable hardship and peril 
that is the charm to lure him on. Make the adventure 
easy and safe, and it would not be for him ; if it were 
practicable to the mass of men, he would not care 
to attempt it. Your genuine nomad disrelishes the 
beaten track, generally leaving it to the trader, who 
is not in search of novelty or adventure, but of profit. 
The same restless spirit is manifest among the classes 
who cannot give it the rein as they would like to do, 
but indulge it nevertheless as they can. It is the 
charm of a nomad life which sends a hundred thousand 
tramps on their annuab tour through the land when 
winter is over and the mild air and sunshine of 
spring call them with a voice they cannot resist to 
quit once more the pestilential lairs of the city and 
breathe under a free sky. 

It is almost a commonplace to refer to the advan- 
tages which have resulted, and do result, to society 
from this centrifugal force ever active on a section of 
it. It must be obvious to every one that we owe the 
major portion of the necessaries and comforts we 
enjoy mediately to the wandering spirit which is the 
mother of enterprise and adventure. It has supplied 
us with the best part of our knowledge as well as 
with the necessaries of life, and it is daily adding to 
our stores of both, giving to us new elements of 
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enjoyment, while it fills wp the gaps in science, and 
opens to us fresh pages in the history of the world, 
and even in the histories of peoples who have long 
ago vanished from its surface. 

But we must not be tempted to dwell on this 
enticing theme, it being our purpose in the present 
paper rather to direct attention to that other side of 
the subject which bears a different face. There are 
rolling stones and rolling stones, and we stoop just 
now to pick up one or two of the sort which, accord- 
ing to the old proverb, ‘ gather no moss.” 

The nomad instinct, which is so advantageous to 
society in one direction, is often a grievous annoyance 
in the other. In young persons of either sex brought 
up to servitude or to industrial labour, we often find 
the disposition for change and wandering so strong 
as to render them, if not useless, at least utterly un- 
trustworthy. They seem to contract engagements for 
the sole pleasure of breaking them, finding more 
gratification in the excitement of uncertain expecta- 
tions than in any proved and acknowledged advan- 
tage—a spirit, this, nearly akin to that of the 
gamester, and, it may be, one peculiar to the same 
class of mind. Domestic servants seem now more 
than ever disinclined to permanent engagements ; 
the ease with which just now situations are obtained 
makes them careless of retaining any, and disposed 
to indulge as often as possible their liking for 
variety ; aud the result is that they too often become 
unfit for domestic life—they cannot reconcile them- 
selves to regular duties—are ever longing to be off 
somewhere or anywhere—are contented nowhere, 
and are nowhere of much use because they want a 
thorough knowledge of their duties and that sedulous 
application by which it might be won. It is a pity 
that as service has risen in price it should have 
deteriorated so much in quality, as it has notoriously 
done for several years past. 

We hear like complaints from employers in various 
departments of trade and industry. There is a large 
—indeed, a limitless—class of men who must work 
to live, but who cannot work or will not work when 
they have accumulated a little cash, but will go on 
the wander until the cash is spent.* We have heard 
employers sometimes declare that they have been 
more plagued and ‘put about” by men of this 
stamp than even by the habitual drinkers; they can 
get the intemperate man to work, they tell us, when 
his mad fit is over, but with the fellow who makes 
off as soon as he is master of a few sovereigns they 
can do nothing. This wandering propensity, there 
is no doubt, has ruined thousands of our workmen: 
flitting continually from place to place, and working 
only from hand to mouth, they lose their skill to 
work as well as their will, and by the time they have 
reached middle life are the merest bunglers at their 
craft. So thoroughly is this fact recognised by 
masters and managers, that they find it cheaper 
to relieve an old tramp and send him on his way 
than to employ him and risk his spoiling work. 

Again: schoolmasters and the heads of educa- 
tional establishments of all kinds are pestered with a 
class of men who should be scholars, but are only 








* In the town of Manchester alone no fewer than 312 warrants were 
taken out between September, 1872, and September, 1873, against work- 
men who had deserted their wives and families. The major part of the - 
warrants could not be executed. The women and children abandoned 
amounted to 623, and that in a year when work was plentiful and wages 
high. One of the guardians commented on the strong tendency of a 
certain class of workmen “ to leave their homes and wander about the 
country in an irresponsible manner.” 
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pretenders to scholarship, and who pass their lives in 
wandering from one situation to another—meeting 
nowhere with respect, and generally receiving notice 
of discharge as soon as their capacity is put to the 
test. There is hardly a schoolmaster within the 
realm of England, of any standing, who at some 
time or other has not been made the victim of these 
migratory shams, and who has not some charac- 
teristic experiences to relate concerning them. These 
‘‘ perambulators”’ are of all ages, from twenty to 
fifty, and even upwards, and would seem to have 
chosen the career of an usher (when other tried 
careers had failed) under the idea that the office was 
practically a sinecure. Once engaged, they must be 
retained until the term of their engagement has 
expired; and as they are never backward in their 
pretensions, but stick up for good salaries, it shall 
happen, and has happened over and over again, that 
the best paid and most privileged teacher in the 
school is the most ignorant and of least use. Itis a 
fact that fellows hardly qualified for the function of 
a light porter will represent themselves as professors, 
will apply for the post of classical teacher, and when 
duly installed will face out the inevitable exposure 
of their ignorance with the coolest indifference— 
finding a compensation, it must be supposed, in the 
prospect of payment for their no-services at the ex- 
piration of their term. "What to do with such a sub- 
ject as this is a perplexing question for the principal 
who finds himself burdened with one of them for a 
definite period. He cen hear the little boys repeat 
their lessons if he is inclined to make himself useful; 
but he is as likely as not to perform even such a task 
so negligently as to do more harm than good, even if 
he does not decline it as beneath him. It is difficult 
to conceive a more humiliating state of existence 
than that which these educational tramps (though 
they do not tramp, but ride at other people’s expense) 
voluntarily endure. One would think they must 
have the consciousness of being totally useless, yet 
that rarely seems to trouble them. They are gene- 
rally well supplied with written testimonials—how 
obtained they best know. The only persons who 
profit by them are the school-agents, a rather large 
class in London, through whom they obtain their 
appointments; to them, indeed, they are the best 
possible friends, for as the agent is always paid by a 
percentage upon the salary, the sooner his client is 
free from one engagement and open to another, the 
better for him ; and the higher the salary an incom- 
petent teacher can be placed at, the more does the 
agent get by him. It is plain, therefore, that the 
agent’s most profitable client is the man who cannot 
retain any post long, and who insists on being well 
rewarded for worthless service. 

Of rolling stones of a less mischievous because of 
a less pretentious kind, there have always been 
enough and to spare. We should lack space to 
notice a tithe of them, even had we the inclination. 
There are some hundred thousand men in the 
country everlastingly on the move from place to 
place—multitudes with some definite and legitimate 
object in view, and quite as many who wander for 
wandering’s sake, under the stimulus of the nomad 
foree. A vast proportion of them may be said to 
have literally no place they can call ‘‘ home.” Make 
a pedestrian tour through any part of England 
during the summer months, and if you take the 
trouble to reckon up the habitual wanderers by the 
wayside, you will perhaps be puzzled at their 
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number, and at a loss to imagine how it is they live. 
Sometimes it is a solitary tramp, dusty and footsore, 
who makes perhaps an indirect appeal, which cannot 
be called begging, for your consideration—an appeal 
which is neither a demand of alms nor a claim to 
comradeship, but may be accepted or declined as 
either. As often it is a couple of workshop com- 
panions who have resolved to see the world together, 
and carry but one purse—empty as a rule. Now 
and then it is a whole family, the characterless 
paterfamilias in front, cutty pipe in mouth, the im- 
plements of his craft, or of his assumed craft, under 
his arm, and a stout cudgel in his hand; he is 
followed by two or three ragged children, while the 
poor dismal-visaged, draggle-tailed wife labours on 
in the rear, under the load of family properties 
packed in a huge black bag half as big as herself. 
Less disheartening spectacles are the itinerant 
acrobats, athletes, dog-dancers, punch-and-judy men, 
et hoc genus omne, who are always making the grand 
tour on Shank’s naggie—and that vagabond aris- 
tocracy who, living in houses on wheels, can boast of 
keeping their carriages; who travel the world 
over with the benevolent design of astonishing the 
natives wherever they go, and who find their most 
profitable market in those rural districts where the 
schoolmaster has made but little impression. 

What becomes of all these social rollers that 
gather no moss to repose upon when years have 
abated their nomadic yearnings or infirmity has 
arrested their locomotion? Did you never see a 
grave philosophic-looking countenance belonging to 
a workhouse sexagenarian, who recoiled from you 
with an expression that seemed to reprove your 
questioning gaze? Did. you never recognise the 
wrecks of bygone gentility in the prematurely 
wrinkled dame of the same establishment—and a 
kindred expression of face, modified somewhat by a 
look of scorn for the world whose want of apprecia- 
tion had brought her there? These unfortunates 
wrap themselves up in their virtue when their luck- 
less game is played out. Nobody is much damaged 
by their thinking that they are a reproach to the 
world which has used them so ill, or by their finding 
a compensation in repaying with contempt the con- 
tumely of mankind. 

Will the nomad spirit wane and die out among the 
poor with the march of education and general en- 
lightenment? We think not. There is a fascination 
in the wandering life which is irresistible to indi- 
viduals of a certain temperament; and it were idle 
to suppose that an instinct so powerful should become 
restricted by any means whatever to the classes who 
can afford to gratify it. At the same time, every- 
thing is to be hoped for from the spread of know- 
ledge, and it is quite possible that even a vagabond 
life may be made, in some respects, useful. 
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I. 


was not sure, for some time after the news of 
the death of Livingstone reached Europe, 


ig 


whether the complete records of his long and im- 





* «‘The Last Journals of David Livingstone in Central Africa, from 1865 
to his Death ; continued by a Narrative of his last Moments and Suffer- 
ings, obtained from his faithful Servants Chuma and Susi.” Edited by 
H. Waller. 2vols, J, Murray. 1874, 
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portant wanderings would ever be made public, or 
whether certain portions would be missing ; and even 
when it was discovered that the entire notes made 
by the great traveller had come to hand, there were 
many who feared that they might be manipulated or 
mutilated by indisereet editors, to the injury of the 
fame of their distinguished author. All such appre- 
hensions are now set at rest. We have the entire 
journals kept by Livingstone, from the day he landed 
in East Africa, near the mouth of the River Rovuma, 
to the night when he expired in the centre of the 
continent on the southern shores of the great Lake 
Bangweolo. There are no missing links nor gaps, 
except when the.traveller was prostrated by sickness 
or harassed by dangers; and the story is told in his 
own words just as he wrote it down day by day, 
under the scorching rays of a tropical sun, or shiver- 
ing in lonely encampments, in the midst of jungle 
and swamp. The journals have been edited by 
tender and loving hands, and the notes which have 
been added increase rather than diminish the interest 
of the narrative. The concluding portions of the 
book—those which contain the account of the pre- 
servation of the traveller’s body, and its transport to 
the coast—are in some respects the most interesting 
part of all, and the memorable circumstances which 
are there described will be for ever recollected, not 
only for the sake of the journey, in itself a re- 
markable geographical achievement, but for the 
fidelity of the servants to the body of their dead 
master, and for the signal proof which their attach- 
ment afforded of the influence that Dr. Livingstone 
was capable of exerting upon those with whom he 
was associated. 

Even had Livingstone done nothing else, these 
last journeys would stamp him as the greatest of 
African travellers. Taken in conjunction with the 
extraordinary explorations which he accomplished in 
earlier years, they place him above all other tra- 
vellers of modern times. Without a map, it is im- 

ossible to give even the baldest idea of these last 
journeys; for, besides covering an immense extent of 
country, heretofore unvisited by white men, the tra- 
veller doubled backwards and forwards, crossing 
and recrossing his own track in a manner which 
renders description in words entirely impossible. 
He discovered rivers by the hundred, and mountain 
ranges by the score. ‘To gain an intelligible idea of 
the traveller’s wanderings, the reader must go to the 
book itself, and study the map which accompanies it, 
and this map (which only just embraces Living- 
stone’s track from east to west and from north to 
south), although upon ascale of thirty-four miles to an 
inch, measures no less than thirty inches by twenty- 
eight inches. We can do nothing more than give 
the reader a faint idea of some of the more interesting 
points of this remarkable book, which deserves, and 
doubtless will obtain, a vast circulation. 

David Livingstone left England in 1865, for his 
last and fatal journey, departed from Bombay in the 
earliest days of 1866, and arrived at Zanzibar on the 
28th of January in the same year. He was cor- 
dially received by the Sultan of the island, who fur- 
nished him, before he left, with a letter to such of 
his subjects as might be come across. The doctor 
more than once acknowledges the service which this 
letter was to him in the interior of Africa, though it 
18 evident that it would have been more useful had 
& greater number of the Sultan’s subjects been able 
toread. Nearly two months were consumed by pre- 
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parations, but at last he started in u.m.s. Penguin 
for the mouth of the Roruma river, towing astern an 
Arab dhow, which conveyed six camels, three 
buffaloes and a calf, two mules, and four donkeys, 
for the use of his party. His men, at the outset, 
included thirteen Sepoys, ten Johanna men, nine 
Nassick boys, two Shupanga men, and two Wayaus 
—Weketani and Chuma. ‘The Rovuma river enters 
the Indian Ocean about 300 miles to the south of 
Zanzibar, and the party were safely landed, though 
with some difficulty, a few miles to the north of its 
mouth on the 24th of March. A start into the in- 
terior was made on the 5th of April, and for a long 
time the party followed the course of the Rovuma. 
From the first the route was difficult, and passed 
through much dense jungle, which, though offering no 
obstruction to foot-passengers, had to be cut away for 
the tall camels. ‘The tsetse flies were numerous, 
and speedily attacked the cattle. ‘‘ Frequently vision 
was circumscribed to a few yards till our merry 
woodcutters made for us the pleasant scene of a long 
vista fit for camels to pass. As a whole, the jungle 
would have made the authors of the natty little 
‘Hints to Travellers’ smile at their own produc- 
tions ; good enough, perhaps, where one has an open 
country, with trees and hills, by which to take 
bearings, estimate distances, see that one point is on 
the same latitude, another on the same longitude 
with such another, and all to be laid down fair and 
square, with protractor and compass; but so long as 
we remained within the vegetation, the steamy, 
smothering air, and dank, rank, luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, made me feel, like it, struggling for existence, 
—and no more capable of taking bearings than if I 
had been in a hogshead, and observing through the 
bunghole!”’ 

The course led up hill and down dale, and across 
numerous rivers and rivulets, but was for a long 
while more or less close to the course of the Rovuma. 
Very soon the animals began to die off; the men 
blamed the tsetse, but the doctor suspected the men. 
The natives were for the most part friendly, 
and offered food without expecting an equivalent. 
Neither the country, nor the tsetse, nor the natives, 
were half so much trouble to the traveller as his own 
people were. This is what he wrote about them just 
a month after he had started: ‘‘The climate gives 
a sharp appetite, but these Sepoys indulge it till 
relieved by vomiting and purging. First of all they 
breakfast, then an hour afterwards they are sitting 
eating the pocketfuls of corn maize they have stolen 
whilst I go ahead. We have not averaged 
four miles a day in a_straight line, yet the animals 
have often been kept in the sun for eight hours at a 
stretch. Sepoys are a mistake.” And again, two 
days afterwards, ‘‘It was a pleasure to get away 
from the Sepoys and Nassick boys; the two com- 
bined to overload the animals. I told them re- 
peatedly that they would kill them, but no sooner 
had I adjusted the burdens and turned my back 
than they put on all the things. -It was, however, 
such continual vexation to contend with the sneaking 
spirit, that I gave up annoying myself by seeing 
matters, though I ielt certain that the animals would 
all be killed.”” On the 14th of July they arrived at 
the town of Moembe (having shortly before quitted 
the course of the Rovuma), and remained there a 
fortnight. By this time nearly all the animals were 
dead, and now the doctor dismissed his Sepoys, who 
had become insupportable. They mautinied at an 
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earlier stage, then ‘‘they killed one camel with the 
butt end of their muskets, beating it till it died.” 
One of them had “ reduced his load of 20lbs. of tea 
by throwing away the lead in which it was rolled, 
and afterwards about 15lbs. of the tea,’ and all of 
them took over the last day’s march into the town of 
Moembe, from fourteen to twenty-two days. ‘They 
killed the last donkey ‘by striking it on the head 
when in boggy places, into which they had sense- 
lessly driven it when loaded; and killed the young 
buffalo and ate it. They said it had died, and tigers 
came and devoured it—they saw them. ‘Did you 
see the stripes of the tiger?’ said I. All declared 
that they saw the stripes distinctly. This gave an 
idea of their untruthfulness, for there is no striped 
tiger in all Africa.” Verily, Livingstone had reason 
for saying that ‘‘Sepoys are a mistake.” It was a 
great pity that he did not dismiss such a set of 
scoundrels at an earlier stage. 

It may be said here, once for all, that the doctor 
was exceedingly unfortunate in almost all the people 
he employed on his last journeys—wnfortunate is the 
right expression, for he was renowned for his know- 
ledge of men, and for his tact and judgment in 
managing them. He must have been greatly 
deceived by appearances and by others. It will 
be seen subsequently that the Sepoys, bad as they 
were, were not worse than others with whom he had 
to deal. The Johanna men bolted, and almost all of 
the rest of his own people deserted at one stage or 
another. Arabs, to whom he committed or trans- 
mitted goods, robbed him right and left, so that on 
several occasions he was left quite destitute, and 
almost at his wit’s ends to know how to proceed. 

To the north-east of Moembe Livingstone re- 
marked that there was at least fifty miles of as fine 
land as could be seen anywhere, ‘still bearing all 
marks of having once supported a prodigious iron- 
smelting and grain-growing population. ‘The clay 
pipes which are put on the nozzles of their bellows 
and inserted into the furnace are met with every- 
where—often vitrified. ‘Then the ridges on which 
they planted maize, beans, cassava, and sorghum 


still remain unlevelled to attest the industry of tho | 


former inhabitants.” This land had been depopulated 
through internal strife and the forays of slave- 
dealers—causes which have produced a similar etiect 
in numerous other districts visited by the traveller ; 
but as almost everywhere there were evidences of a 
great antecedent, or of an existing population, it is 
elear that the old theories which make so large an 
extent of Africa ‘‘ desert’’ and “ uninhabited”? must 
be abandoned. No man can even guess what the 
population of Africa may be, but it is now certain 
that it vastly exceeds the largest estimate that is 
commonly assigned to it. 

From Moembe Livingstone proceeded with his 
greatly-reduced party towards the south-west to the 
southern end of Lake Nyassa. This lake (which he 
himself discovered on his last previous journey) is 
about 200 miles long, and at its nearest point is 
about 320 miles distant from the Indian Ocean. 
Before the party arrived at it, however, they had had 
to travel at least double that distance, and had con- 
sumed ‘‘four weary months.” Livingstone wished 
to cross from the east to the west side of the lake, 
but all the Arabs fled before him, ‘‘ the English 
mame being in their minds inseparably connected 
with recapturing slavers—they cannot read Seyed 
Majid’s (the Sultan’s) letter,” and, failing to procure 
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a boat, he was foreed to work right round the 
southern end of the lake. He would then have pro- 
ceeded in a northerly direction, but was forced out 
of his course through the terror inspired by the 
Mazitu, a warlike people living in this region, who 
seem to have a very disagreeable and reprehensible 
manner of slaughtering and plundering indis- 
criminately. All the people they met had some- 
thing bad to say of the Mazitu, and they communi- 
eated their fright so effectually to Livingstone’s 
followers, that all the Johanna men deserted, 
thereby diminishing the doctor’s already reduced 
force by about one-half. He remarked, philosophic- 
ally, ‘‘'They have been such inveterate thieves, that 
I am not sorry to get rid of them, for though my 
party is now inconveniently small, I could not trust 
them with flints in their guns, nor allow them to 
remain behind, for their object was invariably to 
plunder their loads.” He did not add, but might 
have done so very properly, ‘‘ Johanna men are a 
mistake.” 

It will be remembered that when the Johanna men 
returned to the coast they spread a report that Living- 
stone had been killed on the shores of Lake Nyassa. 
This rumour was very generally credited ; only Sir 
Roderick Murchison and some few others were dis- 
posed to think the story false. Old Sir Roderick re- 
peatedly termed them ‘‘those lying Johanna men,” 
and we now knowthat they merited the character which 
he gave to them. Principally owing to Murchison’s 
influence, a boat expedition was despatched in search 
of Livingstone v7@ the Zambesi river to Lake Nyassa. 
This expedition succeeded in learning that the great 
traveller had not been murdered, and had proceeded 
into the interior. By the time they heard this 
Livingstone was far away, amongst tribes who had 
never before seen white men, and no further trust- 
worthy information reached England as to his pro- 
ceedings until Mr. Stanley returned in 1872, bearing 
with him the precious documents which are embodied 
in the volumes under notice. 

The party now proceeded, as we have said, towards 
the north-west, and ultimately towards the north, 
travelling continuously without any serious stoppage, 
except at one place for about three weeks, until the 
southern end of the Lake Tanganyika was reached. 
The progress, though slow, was tolerably steady, 
and the distance accomplished between the beginning 
of October, 1866 (when the party got clear of Lake 


| Nyassa), to April 1, 1867 (when they sighted the 


southern end of Lake Tanganyika), was greater than 
Livingstone accomplished in any subsequent six 
months. As the crow flies, the southern extremities 
of the two Lakes are about 440 miles apart, but 
according to the route followed it must have been 
nearly or quite three times this distance. With the 
exception of the loss of the medicine-chest, which 
was carried off by two natives who deserted, there 
was little excitement at this part of the journey. 
‘he natives, for the most part, were friendly, and 
the difficulties encountered were not insuperable. 
But the loss of the medicine was irreparable, and it 
wrung from Livingstone the entry that he felt as if 
he had now received sentence of death. ‘This loss 
of the medicine-box gnaws at the heart terribly.” 
Very soon the time came when its contents were 
required. Starvation—‘‘real biting hunger and 
faintness,” combined with constant exposure end 
incessant wading through marshy valleys and flooded 


| flats, sometimes miles across; and then through 
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«dripping forests” and across “ oozing bogs,” ended 
in rheumatic fever, the first attack Livingstone had 
ever had. And when they arrived at the end of Lake 
Tanganyika a few weeks later, fits of insensibility 
came on, which showed, said Livingstone, ‘the 
power of fever without medicine. I found myself 
jloundering outside my hut, and unable to get in. I 
tried to lift myself from my back by laying hold of 
two posts at the entrance, but when I got nearly 
upright I let them go, ‘and fell back heavily on my 
head on a box. The boys had seen the wretched 
state I was. in, and hung a blanket at the entrance to 
the hut, that no stranger might. see my helpless- 
ness.” 

At the time about which we are now speaking 
(April—May, 1867), Livingstone was not certain that 
he was actually at the end of the Lake Tanganyika. 
He thought that he had discovered another Lake, and 
calledit Liemba; but in his subsequent journeyings he 
found that his Lake Liemba was only the southern 
prolongation of Tanganyika, and showed by observa- 
tions taken at its two extremes, that it attained the 
enormous length of 420 miles. It is, in all proba- 
bility, the greatest lake in the world, with the excep- 
tion of the Caspian Sea. Michigan and Superior, 
the two largest of the North American lakes, are both 
inferior to it, and less than 350 miles in length. 
Livingstone felt that it ought to have an outlet, 
otherwise it would be salt, but all his searching was 
unable to discover one. He did not, however, visit 
one part.of its shores at its north-west end, and 
there, if anywhere, an outlet will be discovered. 
When returning strength enabled him to write more 
freely in his journal, he described the appearance of 
this prodigious body of fresh water in the following 
words: ‘‘ Embosomed in tree-covered rocks, the lake 
reposes peacefully in the huge cup-shaped cavity. I 
never saw anything so still and peaceful as it lies all 
the morning. About noon a gentle breeze springs 
up, and causes the waves to assume a bluish tinge. 
Several rocky islands rise in the eastern end, which 
are inhabited by fishermen, who capture abundance 
of fine large fish, of which they enumerate about 
twenty-four species. Inthe north it seems to narrow 
into a gateway, but the people are miserably deficient 
in geographical knowledge, and can tell us nothing 
about it. The people won’t let me sound 
the lake.* After being a fortnight at this 
lake, it still appears one of surpassing loveliness. 
Its peacefulness is remarkable, though at times it is 
said to be lashed up by storms. It lies in a deep 
basin, whose sides are nearly perpendicular, but 
covered well with trees; the rocks which appear are 
bright-red argillaceous schist; the trees at present 
all green. Down some of these rocks come beautiful 
cascades, and buffaloes, elephants, and antelopes, 
wander and graze on the more level spots, while lions 
roar by night. The village at which we first touched 
the lake is surrounded by palm-oil trees—not the 
stunted ones of Lake Nyassa, but the real west-coast 
palm-oil tree, requiring two men to carry a bunch of 
the ripe fruit. In the morning and evening huge 
crocodiles may be observed quietly making their way 
to their feeding grounds ; hippopotami snort by night 
and at early morning.’’ 

After remaining for above five weeks at the end of 
the lake, Livingstone would have proceeded to the 
north along its western shores, but he was stopped 





* At another point, however, he succeeded in sounding it, and found a 
depth of 1965 feet ! ; 
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by strife amongst the natives, and after retracing his 
steps for some distznce, he turned away to the west. 
He now wished to continue in this direction, to go to 
a considerable lake of which he had heard, called 
Moero, and to visit the town of a certain African 
potentate, termed Cazembe, or the Cazembe.* But 
squabbles between some Arab traders from Zanzibar 
and the natives stopped this project week after week, 
and three months and ten days elapsed before he was 
again able to continue his route. The Arab traders, 
though frightful scoundrels, who committed all sorts 
of atrocities amongst the natives, were kind to the 
doctor, and he journeyed in their company ; but, as 
he said, nothing could be more tedious than their 
manner of travelling, and the progress was very slow. 
They consulted the Koran at every difficulty, and 
waited for new moons, or other events, which were 
regarded as auspicious. Presently he was detained 
another whole month at another village, and was 
again floored by sickness. Just before this happened, 
he had crossed, amongst other rivers, one called the 


| Chisera, which fell into the lake for which he was 
| searching. 


This river, though a babe to some which 
are spoken about subsequently, was more than a 
mile wide, and took an hour and a half to pass. 
By-and-by matters took a more favourable turn, and 
eventually the traveller arrived in safety at the Lake 
Moero and at the town of Cazembe. ‘The lake, though 
seventy miles long and forty or so broad, is a pigmy 
compared with its fellows round about it; and the 
potentate, Cazembe, though a very important person 
in his own neighbourhood, appears to be only a small 
fish after all, unable to bring a thousand men into 
the field, and one who has done little to cause us to 
respect him except for his attention to Living- 
stone. His principal attendants are a dwarf with 
a broken backbone, who acts the part of court 
fool, and an executioner who stalks about carrying 
a broad sword and a ‘‘curious scissors-like instrument 
at his neck for cropping ears.” For let it be known 
to all whom it may concern that the Cazembe has. an 
especial weakness for cutting off ears and lopping off 
hands, and ornaments the gates of his town with 
human skulls. These dismal habits are certainly 
calculated to produce fear and trembling, though his 
personal appearance would fit him for a_ place 
amongst the Christy Minstrels. ‘‘ Cazembe sat before 
his hut on a square seat placed on lion and leopard 
skins. He was clothed in a coarse blue and white 
Manchester print, edged with red baize, and arranged 
in large folds so as to look like a crinoline put on 
wrong side foremost. His arms, legs, and head 
were covered with sleeves, leggings, and cap made of 
various coloured beads in neat patterns; a crown of 
yellow feathers surmounted his cap. Each of his 
head-men came forward, shaded by a huge ill-made 
umbrella, and, followed by his dependents, made 
obeisance to Cazembe; various bands of musicians 
did the same. When called upon I rose and bowed, 
and an old counsellor with his ears cropped gave the 
chief as full an account as he had been able to gather 
during our stay of the English in general, and my 
antecedents in particular. My having passed through 
Lunda to the east of Cazembe, and visited chiefs of 
whom he scarcely knew anything, excited most 
attention. He then assured me I was welcome to 
his country, to go where I liked, and to do what I 
chose. We then went (two boys carrying his train 





* The word Casembe or Cazemhe is explained by Livingstone to mean 
a general. 
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behind him) to an inner apartment, where the articles 
of my present were exhibited in detail. He had 
examined them privately before, and we knew that 
he was satisfied. They consisted of eight yards of 
orange-coloured serge and a large striped tablecloth, 
another large cloth made at Manchester, in imitation 
of west coast native manufacture, which never fails to 
excite the admiration of Arabs and natives, and a 
large richly-gilded comb for the back hair, such as 
ladies wore fifty years ago. This was given to me 
by a friend at Liverpool, and as Cazembe’s people 
cultivate the hair into large knobs behind, I was sure 
that this article would tickle the fancy. Cazembe 
expressed himself pleased, and again bade me 
welcome.” 

To do this negro potentate justice, we ought to say 
that he was as good as his word, and treated Living- 
stone well; but one can hardly feel surprise at the 
traveller writing in his journal, “I could not avoid 
indulging a prejudice against him.” After remain- 
ing at his capital for a month, the doctor seemed 
somewhat perplexed to know what to do. He was 
told that he was within ten days’ journey or so of the 
great Lake Bangweolo, upon whose shores he ulti- 
mately died ; but it was the rainy season, the banks 
of the lake were reported to be marshy and un- 
healthy, and he was without medicine. So he re- 
solved to return to the north and work his way to 
Ujiji, on the north-east shores of Lake Tanganyika, 
whither he had despatched stores to a resident Arab 
before he left Zanzibar. But this plan was not 
carried out. He returned, indeed, in his track for a 
hundred miles or so towards the north, but when he 
arrived at the farther end of Lake Moero, he heard 
that the country intervening between him and the 
So 


Lake Tanganyika was flooded and impassable. 
he then determined to retrace his steps to Cazembe’s 


Town, and to proceed thence to Bangweolo. This 
resolution proved too much for the fidelity of his 
followers, who, like himself, as he frankly states, 
were weary and worn out with perpetual marching. 
All except five deserted him, and even one of the 
five subsequently absconded. : He arrived again at 
Cazembe’s on May 5, 1868 (having left it on Decem- 
ber 22, 1867), but he did not start for the lake until 
June 11, or discover it before July 18, 1868. He 
was then all but out of stores, and could not take full 
advantage of his great discovery, for the lake was 
vast—130 miles long by 70 broad—and would have 
required months for its thorough exploration. He 
was therefore compelled to fall back upon Ujiji for 
supplies, but so effectually was he retarded by hin- 
drances, that it took nearly three months to march 
from the northern shores of Lake Bangweolo to those 
of Lake Moero. From this point to Ujiji (a distance 
of 270 miles in a straight line) he travelled in the 
company of Arab slave-dealers, with strings of 
wretched captives yoked together in heavy slave- 
sticks. Five weary months more passed before he 
arrived at his destination—having witnessed un- 
speakable horrors, encountered hostile natives who 
disputed the passage of his scoundrelly, though 
friendly associates, having become more and more ill 
through prolonged exposure and semi-starvation, 
remaining at one time for more than a fortnight 
almost unconscious, and losing count of days and 
weeks! He had looked to Ujiji as to a haven of 
rest: he found it a den of thieves. The Arab to 
whom he had transmitted goods from Zanzibar had 
plundered him, and left him poor. 
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Prurieties, 


PAUPER CHILDREN BOARDED OUT.—Mrs. Nassau Senior, in 
one of the appendices to her Report on Pauper Schools, describes 
a visit she paid to Scotland, where the boarding-out system is 
much used. She testifies to the advantages of the system, 
especially the moral benefit of being lifted out of the pauper 
atmosphere and influences, and being subjected to home super- 
intendence and training, No merely educational advantages 
from the best workhouse school can outweigh these domestic 
advantages. About thirty years since the boarding-out system 
was introduced into the Edinburgh city parish by Mr. Greig, 
the inspector of poor, and has been long in operation im 
other parts of Scotland with most beneficial results. In large 
towns pauper schools may still be necessary, but in rural dis- 
tricts the cottage system is to be preferred. It is of course 
requisite that the ‘‘ homes” are approved by the Poor Law local 
authorities. The children would be safer in ordinary union 
schools than in many labourers’ cottages in the South. 

ANTHEMS AND ALCOHOL. — The Rev. James Bardsley, of 
Manchester, makes the following statement :—‘‘ One Sunday 
evening I was returning home from the church with my family, 
when suddenly there burst upon my ear one of the most 
pleasing combinations of sweet sounds I had ever heard. By 
nature I was passionately fond of music; so I listened, and 
found it was the anthem, ‘I will arise and go unto my Father.’ 
I looked where this beautiful music came from. Imagine my 
consternation when I found that it was sung by thirty or forty 
young persons who had been brought to the door of a becrhouse 
to decoy people into the place. I rushed forward, and said, 
‘ How dare you to be using God’s word to do the devil's work ? 
How dare you do it?’ This had the effect of dispersing them. 
I learnt afterwards that they had been paid 15s. by the beer- 
seller, for that evening, to decoy people into his house.” 

WortH, THE PARISIAN MAN-MILLINER.—Worth within 
a few years amassed (by ladies’ tailoring) a fortune large enough 
to build a country house at Suresne, larger and more beautiful 
than the Tuileries. Worth’s palace (for it is one) is stocked 
with objects of art and valuable paintings. His grounds show 
that he is an Englishman, and has the taste of an Englishman. 
His fétes, when he gives them, are celebrated throughout 
France. 

LAFAYETTE’S Watcu.—Immediately after the capitulation 
of Lord Cornwallis at Yerktown—an event which assured 
American independence—General Washington presented General 
Lafayette with a gold watch bearing the following inscription: 
‘*G. Washington to Gilbert Motters de Lafayette : Lord Corn- 
wallis’s Capitulation, Yorktown, October 17, 1781.” In the 
year 1825, while Lafayette was travelling in the United States, 
this historical souvenir was stolen from him, and every effort 
made to recover it produced no result. By an extraordinary 
chance the watch fell into the hands, about five years ago, of 
Mr. John R. Ward, who bought it of a pawnbroker in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. The fact was related by the ‘“ Louisville 
Courier,” and General John B. Rogers hastened to inform Mr. 
Ward that he commanded the Guard of Honour granted to 
General Lafayette on passing through Nashville in 1825, and 
that he could verify the authenticity of the curious souvenir. 
General Rogers recognised the watch as the identical one pre- 
sented to the French General. Congress, mindful of the immense 
services rendered by Lafayette to the cause of National Inde- 
pendence, decided that the watch should be repurehased and 
restored to Lafayette’s family. The presentation was made by 
Mr. Washburne, in Paris, with much ceremony, and speech- 
making befitting the occasion. 

CENTRAL AsIA RatLway.—M. Victor de Lesseps and Mr. 
Stuart have printed their report upon the journey they recently 
undertook for the purpose of tracing out a railwsy line between 
Turkestan and India. It appears that, baffled by the Hinloo 
Koosh, they turned east, and found Kashgar to be connected by 
open and very gradually ascending valleys and plateaus both 
with Khokand and Cashmere. That this is undoubtedly so was 
repeatedly stated two years ago in the Russian intelligence ot 
the ‘‘Times.” M. de Lesseps thinks that the most practicable 
road starts from Lahore, and, reaching Serinagapur by the vallcy 
of the Jhelum, proceeds through the Sotchil. and Karakorum 
Passes to Yarkand, Kashgar, Khokand, Tashkend, Orenburg, 
Ekaterinburg, and Moscow. I may add that the Russian 
Government are in no hurry to act upon this advice. They will 
for the present content themselves with constructing a line from 
Orenburg to Southern Siberia. From this trunk line ansther may 
eventually be branched off in the direction of Tashkend. There 
is also the project of a canal between the Caspian and Aral. 





